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that it is something to reach an altitude of 22,000 feet and to take 
pictures of glaciers, as well as to travel with two companions in a 
more or less populous country. These feats are sometimes more 
interesting to the traveller who tells, than to those who read, his 
story, though they may be registered by courtesy as contributions 
to geography. 

If Mr. Landor has really fixed the two principal sources of the 
Brahmaputra, he has done well ; but it seems better to wait for more 
light on the subject. 

Considered merely as a story of travel, In the Forbidden Land 'may 
be read with interest. It is fairly well written, and the account of 
the Tibetans has, except for some ghoulish tales, all the marks of 
truthfulness. They cannot be called an attractive people. 

The most interesting portions of the book are the descriptions of 
scenery, the mountains, the snow-fields, the torrents bridged with 
ice, the plains and the mirage. 

A great part of the second volume is taken up with the long- 
drawn details of Mr. Landor's capture, imprisonment and torture. 
It is not pleasant reading, and it might have been shortened with 
advantage. One obvious question remains without answer: why 
all this misery? Mr. Landor was warned, more than once, of the 
perils before him, and common sense refuses to admit the existence 
of a sufficient motive for his conduct. He was cruelly ill-treated; 
but he had no business where he was. 

The illustrations, though too many of them are fanciful, are well 
brought out and the printing is good ; but the paper could not well 
be worse. It is apparently loaded with clay and it splits, even 
when carefully handled. 

The Annals of the Voyages of the Brothers Nicolb and Antonio Zeno in 
the North Atlantic about the End of the Fourteenth Century and the 
Claim founded thereon to a Venetian Discovery of America. — A 
Criticism and an Indictment. — By Fred. W. Lucas, Author of 
" Appendiculoz Historical " and part Editor of " The New Laws of 
The Indies." Illustrated by Facsimiles. London, Henry Stevens 
Son and Stiles, jq Great Russell Street, over against the British 
Museum. Md Ccc Lxxxx Vtii. 4to. 

Vivien de Saint Martin, in his Histoire de la Ge~ographie (pp. 387- 
388), has this to say concerning the story and the map of the Zeni: 

Nicolo Zeno, of a noble and rich family of Venice, had, like so many of his 
countrymen, the passion for travel to distant places. He fitted out a ship, and 
steered from Gibraltar to the north. A storm which overtook him in the English 
seas drove him very far to the higher latitudes ; he was cast upon a land which he 
calls Frisland. The king (a Norwegian) received him kindly, kept him and gave him 
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the command of his fleet, which was numerous. Zeno remained there fourteen years, 
part of the time with one of his brothers who had come to join him. Nicolo wrote 
many letters to his third brother, who had remained in Venice. 

Some of these letters, found at a later day in the family, have been published, together 
with a map, drawn by Nicolo himself, of the part of the Northern sea which extends 
above Scotland and west of Norway. Notwithstanding the incorrectness of direction 
and of position, the lands marked on this map are easily recognized. Above Scotland 
(Scoria) towards the northwest, is a large island, with the name of Frisland, which 
gave occasion formerly to so many erroneous suppositions and discussions ; it is the 
group of the Faroe Islands, and the Venetian map presents moreover many details of 
denomination belonging to these. Estland, between Frisland and Norway, answers 
to the Shetland Isles. To the north of Frisland is Iceland, and above Iceland, to 
the north and west, appears Greenland, very well drawn under the form of a great 
mountainous peninsula, covered on its two coasts with names of streams and of 
capes, and designated by the double name of Grolandia and Engronelant. Finally, 
south of the point of Greenland, two islands, half hidden on the border, Estotiland 
and Droceo, evidently indicate the lands seen by Ericson and formerly described 
under the names of Helluland and Vinland. The document is explained by itself on 
inspection, and hardly required the academic erudition which has been expended 
upon it. 

Mr. Lucas does not agree with this conclusion. He has devoted 
a vast amount of time and study and ingenuity to refutation of the 
arguments of those who are disposed to accept the Zeno story as 
an authentic record. His description of his work as a criticism and 
an indictment is exact, and, through no fault of his own, he leaves 
the main questions — whether the story is true and whether the map 
is to be accepted as genuine — still undetermined. 

His own conclusions, somewhat condensed, are: 

i. That, though Nicolb and Antonio Zeno may have visited 
Frislanda and written letters, the narrative was compiled by Nicol5 
the younger from the published works of others. 

2. That the two accounts of Greenland are untrue and could not 
have been honestly written by persons who had visited it. 

3. That there is no evidence that Antonio Zeno ever visited 
America. 

4. That Columbus and Juan de la Cosa knew nothing of Frislanda. 

5. That Frislanda had no real existence. 

6. That Zichmni cannot be identified. 

7. That the Carta da Navegar was made up from other maps. 

8. That the Zeno story was compiled to gratify family pride and 
Venetian jealousy of other nations, by showing that Venetians had 
discovered America before the Genoese Columbus. 

9 and 10. That Nicolb the younger was guilty of a successful 
imposture. 

It must be acknowledged that these are not unreasonable con- 
clusions; but they are not decisive; and the counsel for the defend- 
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ant, if there were one, could make an equally good showing. Nos. 
i and 7, for instance, assume too much. It is rash to conclude that 
original letters and maps do not exist, because they have not yet 
been produced. 

The truth is that the evidence, whether for or against the Zeno 
story, is insufficient. The case must be left as it is. 

Mr. Lucas's volume is admirably printed on excellent paper, and 
illustrated by eighteen maps and figures in the text and as many 
large reproductions at the end of the book. 

Cave Regions of the Ozarks and Black Hills. By Luella Agnes Owen, 
Membre titulaire de la Socie't/ de Sp/le'ologie, and Fellow of the 
American Geographical Society. Cincinnati. The Editor Pub- 
lishing Co. 1898. 

Miss Owen has visited the natural wonders of which she writes 
with an enthusiasm directed by study and knowledge. 

The finest cavern of Missouri is Marble Cave, in Stone County. 
The entrance is through a large sink-hole in the top of Roark 
Mountain, and the descent over broken ground and by a wooden 
stairway lands the traveller at the Auditorium, the great chamber, 
thus described: 

The blue-gray limestone walls have a greater charm than those of an open canon, 
owing to the fact that they sweep away from any given point in long, true curves to 
form an elliptical chamber three hundred and fifty feet long by one hundred and 
twenty-five feet wide, with the vault above showing absolute perfection of arch, and 
measuring, by the survey, from its lowest to its highest point, one hundred and 
ninety-five feet ... In addition to the artistic superiority of architectural form, its 
acoustic properties having been tested, it is found to be truly an auditorium. 

The chief ornament of this hall is the White Throne, a mass of 
white and gold onyx, sixty-five feet in height and of about two hun- 
dred feet in circumference. Thirty feet behind the throne is a 
fluted column of onyx, about twenty feet high. This is known as the 
Spring Room Sentinel, because the Spring of Youth is just behind, 
being the first chamber on the left in Total Depravity Passage, a 
dangerous way of which next to nothing is known. 

There is a commodity of names in the Ozark caves, but South 
Dakota is not easily outdone with its Saint's Rest, Cupid's Alcove 
and Chamber de Norcutt. 

Miss Owen's conclusion as to the formation of the Dakota caves 
is that they are the result of geyser action, and that the conical or 
dome shape of some of the chambers is due to jets of water forced 
up from lower levels. 

The illustrations present some very striking forms, and a map at 
p. 42 gives a clear impression of the extent of Marble Cave. 



